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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The recently issued Journal of Comparative Path- 
ology contains among many articles of great interest 
one on Protective Inoculation against Black-Quar- 
ter which should be read by every practitioner. After 
referring to the intra-venous method of inoculation 
and pointing out that it wasa rather delicate surgi- 
cal operation, attended with some risks, it goes on 
to describe a new method of simple sub-cutaneous 
inoculation behind the shoulder, which may be 
practised without danger. From the last para- 
graph of the article we quote the following ‘ We 
are persuaded that owners would only be too glad 
to avail themselves of any safe and reliable pre- 
ventative measure. We think that the operation 
above described may be fairly regarded as of that 
nature and we shall be glad to supply Vaccin (free 
of charge) prepared according to the Kitt method to 
any veterinary surgeon desirous of introducing this 
mode of treatment among his clients.” Professor 
McFadyean—the Editor—is not a man who speaks 
Without the book, and he backs his opinion by a gen- 
erous offer which those of our readers who include 
Black Quarter in the list of diseases coming under 
their notice, will do well to accept. 


The Board of Agriculture has in its wisdom seen 
fit to prohibit the importation of live stock from the 
Netherlands. The Dutch government reported the 
existence of Foot and Mouth disease in their King- | 
dom and our Board were obliged to forbid importa- 
tion owing to the wording of the Act of Parliament 
Which gives the exceutive no option—it says they 
shall, not they may. ‘The effect is to stop the weekly 
influx of 6000 sheep and nearly 1000 cattle, consist- 
chiefly of milch cows and calves, 


e .. New Pleuro Act seems to be working well 
in Edin general satisfaction, except toa few men 
forta inburgh. ‘The stock-owner who has the mis- 
Conteal ps have his cattle affected finds that the 
pie - . uthorities do their work in as considerate 
in usiness-like manner as possible. Three points 
» Particular appear as an agreeable surprise. No 


mediately declared free, and new stock allowed to 
come in—-liberal compensation is paid, and that 
without delay. 


As far as veterinary surgeons are concerned, we 
have heard no complaints from any inspectors em- 
ployed by the Board of Agriculture. We believe 
the fees and charges allowed are on a fairly liberal 
scale—much better than was paid by the average 
local authority. No friction has yet taken place 
over sending the lungs to London for verification of 
diagnosis. Of course mistakes are made—every 
now and then an animal is killed and found not to 
be suffering from contagious pleuro pneumonia. 
The Central Authority quite expected this, and finds 
no fault with the inspector who acts promptly and 
honestly when he makes a mistake. 


A little while ago an agricultural paper spoke of 
the veterinary profession as “belated.” They used 
this term in connection with the contagious diseases 
of animals and our knowledge of them. It may be 
that in some directions we are a little behind the 
times, but on the subject of epizootics we may, with 
justice, object to the application of the word. 
Twenty-five years ago the cattle plague made its 
appearance here, and really threatened to decimate 
our stock. Our profession, against the combined 
voice of the agriculturist and medical man,insisted on 
‘‘stamping-out ” as the only effective method. We 
were described as brutal and unscientific —— the 
plague spread rapidly. Ultimately our advice was 
taken, and success followed it. Foot and mouth 
disease which for years we were told had become 
indigenous, and could not be got rid of, is now 
unknown in the three kingdoms. Sheep-pox has 
never been allowed to gain a footing in the country 
since the existing law was in force, and we stand by 
the statement that only a fair trial is needed to show 
that pleuro-pneumonia will disappear under the 
measures insisted on by veterinarians. So far as 
contagious disease and the means of suppressing it 
are concerned we are not belated. We are, and have 
been for years, in advance of the medical profession 
and the stock-owner. It is thirty years since John 
Gamgee first directed our profession on the right 
line, and we have kept it ever since, through good 
and evil report. When success crowns the methods 
suggested by us the credit is given to others, or 
simply accepted as a matter of fact. At each new 





time is lost in slaughtering—the premises are im- 


departure we are abused, but we can afford to wait. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


—_-—— 


ACUTE MAMMITIS—SLOUGHING. 


On September 6th I was asked by a client to 
look at a cow, which he said had been unwell for 
about a fortnight with “ garget.” 

L arrived about 10 p.m. but could do little or 
nothing by candle-light. Making the best ex- 
amination I could, I found the two hind quarters of 


the glands very much distended, hard to the touch, |. 


but not causing the animal much pain, for she did 
not show any uneasiness upon pressure. On the 
off side of the gland, midway between the two quar- 
ters there had been an abscess formed which had 
burst ; and from the opening (about three inches in 
length) there protruded a dark red mass. 

My advice was let her be as comfortable as pos- 
sible until the morning. when I would call and re- 
moved the angry looking mass. Upon my visit 
next day I found that I had been saved the trouble 
of operating, for the slough had fallen away, leav- 
ing a nasty looking wound to heal. _‘I_ could easily 
put my hand into the opening and explore right 
round the quarters to the near side. 

Now the animal being in good condition it hecame 
a question—not of making a good case, or as the 
farmers put it “making a good bill”—but whether 
the first loss would not be best. Of course I could 
not give adefinite opinion as to how long it would 
take to heal or whether it would heal at all. By 
the way I may just state that some of them in my 
district almost expect you to say the hour and 
minute the animal will recover or else die. How- 
ever the cow seemed otherwise healthy. she would 
eat all that was given to her and milked well ; so at 
last I persuaded him to let me treat the case. 

[ thoroughly cleansed the wound with warm 
water, followed by Condy’s fluid; I then applied car- 
holized oil pretty freely. and piaced a pledget of towin 
the opening. This treatment was continued for a 
fortnight and the discharge--which was enormous 
in quantity—appeared to be healthy. 

About the end of the fortnight I noticed the dis- 
charge had changed to a nasty greenish yellow col- 
our and the odour was becoming offensive. The 
same dressing was continued with the additional 
dressing three times a week of iodized phenol, so 
often recommended by Professor Walley. This 
treatment I am pleased to say has been so successful 
that the animal is now alright and doing well; be- 
ing about five weeks from my first visit. a. 

{ would just add that the slough was weighed b 
my client and in my presence, and turned the scale 
well at four and a half pounds weight; this I think 
from its great size accounts for the length of time 
it has taken to heal. Another fact is that the ani- 
mal has scarcely varied in her milking powers. She 
was giving about eighteen quarts per day when 
first I saw her; at the present time she is giving 
sixteen quarts per day; she milks on every quar- 
ter and has done so ever since | saw her. “J can- 
uot call to mind any similar case where the Mam- 





mary Gland has been affected to such an extent and 
yet the milk not to cease from one or more quarters, 
For this reason I thought it worth recording. 

My advice as to the milk—although the appear- 
ance was alright,—was, not to use it unless for the 
pigs, and then to boil it first. This I believe was 
done, so the owner was rather better pleased than 
having to put it down the sewer. 

Faqan. 








A CASE OF FRACTURED RIBS IN A HORSE, 


Although the following case is very similar to 
that so ably described and illustrated by Mr. Byer- 
ley, in your issue of the 20th September, perhaps 
you may consider it worth a little space in your val- 
uable Journal. 

The animal was an aged bay cart mare employed 
at shunting. The history I got from the driver 
was, that when drawing a loaded truck she suddenly 
became very lame on the off fore leg, and nearly 
fell, so that there was some difficulty in preventing 
the truck from running up against her. She was 
walked a short distance to a stable where I saw her. 
A glance shewed there was something rather serious 
the matter with the animal, the eyes were half 
closed, the lower jaw resting on the manger, the off 
fore leg was semi-flexed, and the hind legs well 
under the body. Upon closer examination the 
point of the off shoulder appeared several inches 
lower than the pear one, and the elbow joint also 
appeared lower than natural, careful manipulation 
failed to discover any fracture. or to cause the animal 
to evince pain, neither could any mark of external 
injury be found. As the case puzzled me some- 
what, directions were given for the mare’s removal 
to a loose box fitted with appliances for slinging, 
for further observation. When next seen, a few 
hours afterwards, she was lying down on the off 
side, and it was considered advisable to let her 
alone. Next morning she was up, but there was 
no alteration in the symptoms. With a view to 
resting her she was put in slings, but was taken 
out after being in them a few hours in consequence 
of her being restless and in pain. Next day she was 
destroyed, as she was not of much value, and not 
worth keeping under treatment any length of time. 

There was a slight misunderstanding about the 
Post Mortem, and when I reached the Knackers’ yard 
only the skeleton of the animal was left fur inspec- 
tion, the skin, entrails and flesh having been re- 
moved. The bones of the off fore leg were all 
right, but the first two ribs on the right side of the 
trunk were fractured at their superior extremity. 
This is the first case of the kind I have met with, 
and under the circumstances am not prepared to say 
positively what caused the slipped down appearance ° 


the shoulder and elbow. Before the animal was 
ed from 


t the 


the finding of two eee 


destroyed my opinion was that it result 
laceration of some of the muscles which connec 
shoulder to the body; 
ribs introduced a new feature into the case, 
their presence affords, I think, a feasible ™” 
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reasonable explanation of the symptoms exhibited 
by the mare during life. 

Mr. Irving’s theory (vide Veterinary Record, 11th 
October) that the ribs are fractured by the fall of 
the animalwhen pole-axed is ingenious, but does not, 
to my mind, explain the whole matter. It is 
however a useful hint to follow in making P. M. 
where the horse has been knocked down Perhaps 
if others were to state their experience, cases of what 
I would desiguate true ‘shoulder slip,” may be 
found to be of more frequent occurrence than is 
generally imagined, and their true nature better 


understood. 
CyYcLops. 


INTUSSUSCEPTION IN THE HORSE. 
By W. H. Brooxr, M.R.C.V.S., 


The following case occurred in the practice of 
Messrs. Price, of Birmingham, with whom I am 
assistant. The rarity of the lesion makes me think 
it worth reporting. 

On Sunday morning, the 5th inst.. we were cal- 
led to see a bay cart horse, 6 years old, the property 
of a large Company in Birmingham. ‘he horse- 
keeper had a little time previously notived him ly- 
ing in a rather unnatural position, kicking with his 
hind legs. When got on to his feet he was very 
uneasy and showed unmistakable symptoms of ab- 
dominal pain which gradually increased in severity. 

_He was placed in a loose box and there renewed 
his struggling, frequently getting on to his back 
and occasionally sitting upon his haunches. He 
perspired profusely, and when standing was con- 
stantly pawing with his fore feet and looking round 
to his sides. Temperature above normal, pulse 75. 
Buccal membrane congested and pasty,| foeces liquid, 
and containing mucus, extremities cold. He re- 
ceived sedative treatment, and among the agents 
employed were Tr. Opii. Chlorodyne, Sp. th. Nit., 
and Sp. th.Chlor. He wassupplied with warm cloth- 
ing, frequently wisped, and legs well hand-rubbed, 
but made no improvement. He gradnally grew 
worse until early on Tuesday morning last, when a 
fatal termination occurred. | 


Posi Mortem examination was made on the 
Same morning, and on opening the abdominal cavity 
a large quantity of dark red fluid escaped. The 
large bowel was all but empty, and about the cecum 
and commencing portion of the double colon much 
inflamed. Upon making an incision into the cawcum 
adark red cylindrical body was exposed, which, 
upon traction being exerted upon the small intes- 
pe in the immediate neighbourhood, was gradually 
“rawn, out, (and proved to be a portion of the ileum) 
. the extent of about a yard and a half, which had 

—. invaginated within the cecum. The fluid 
H ich escaped from the abdominal cavity was no 

oubt extravasated material, the result of vascular 
strangulation in the region of the intussusception. 








FRACTURE OF THE FIRST STERNAL RIBS. 
By M. G. Byrruey, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. Irving’s interesting article entitled ‘‘ Shoulder 
(2?) Lameness, in which he alludes to some remarks 
of mine on a case of fracture of the first sternal 
ribs, prompts me to explain why I arrived at the 
conclusions called in question by him. 

If I understand Mr. Irving correctly, he has 
heard of other cases where fracture of the first 
sternal rib has been met with in conjunction with a 
‘dropped shoulder.” He explains this by assert- 
ing that the lesions were caused by the fall after 
the animals were pole-axed. This idea is quite un- 
tenable in the case under consideration. The ribs 


_were surrounded by a lymphy exudate, in fact the 


tumour of callus was in course of formation, thus 
indicating that the fractures had been in existence 
for some time. I also beg to differ from Mr. 
Irving when he says that one out of every ten hor- 
ses killed by the pole-axe presents a broken first 
rib; it is quite contrary to my personal experience, 
although ] have examined some scores of skeletons 
of horses destroyed.in that manner. At one knacker’s 
yard, where nearly 4000 horses have been disposed 
of this year, a great proportion having been pole- 
axed, 1 amjgiven to understand, on unimpeachable 
authority, that not a single case has been met 
with. 

When a horse is struck with the axe he falls. as a 
rule, on his knees ; and, therefore, it is hard to con- 
ceive why such fractures should be so common as 
Mr. Irving imagines. He asserts that his ex- 
perience leads him to associate a “dropped ” shoul- 
der with some lesion of the elbow, and relies 
principally for an explanation of this condition on 
the supposition that the triceps-extensor-brachii is 
sprained. His remarks are almost a counterpart of 
those given by Professor Williams in his admirable 
work on surgery; and I am far from contradicting 
that such may represent the true cause of lameness 
sometimes; but 1 believe in such cases something 
tangible would be discoverable either before or after 
death, provided that a careful scrutiny were made, 
as in the case described. 

Professor Williams says, when the triceps. extensor- 
brachii is injured the diagnosis of the seat of lame- 
ness is easy, for there will be swelling, pain and 
heat present ; it could not be said that any of these 
were detectable, although the case was seen an hour 
or two after the accident. Perhaps this statement 
wants qualifying somewhat, since a little uneasi- 
ness was evinced when the shoulder was forced 
backwards; but I think this was due to the frac- 
tured rib being influenced through the serratus 
magnus, The atrophy which gradually appeared 
was not confined to the triceps-extensor-brachii, but 
it affected the muscular structures of the limb in 
general, Nor was any special lesion found in the 
limb post-mortem although carefully looked for. 

Besides. sprain of the triceps-extensor-brachii 
could scarcely, in my opinion, cause a persistent 
curving of the neck; neither do the attitudes as- 
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sumed by the horse seem compatible with Mr. 
Irving’s view of the case. For instance. the body 
was sometimes allowed to fall downwards and back- 
wards, and the fore legs to become extended to their 
full extent. 

The subject, however, is one deserving of atten- 
tion ; for, as Mr. Irving confesses, he is by no means 
positive about the diagnosis be has adopted. Theories 
are apt to be ridden to death and clung to with too 
much tenacity; but the possession of one fact is far 
preferable to simply wandering on the shifting 
sands of speculation. 


DUAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Dr. W. H. Broadbent. Physician to St. Mary's 
Hospital, in delivering an opening lecture at the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, made the following 
weighty observation : “ From some cause or other it 
happens now and then that, to the anger and dis- 
gust of teachers. the very best men are rejected. 
Now, this ought to be impossible, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that failures occasionally take 
place which cast discredit upon the examinations 
and upon the examiners. I think there ought to be 
a Court of Appeal, to which, on the unanimous 
demand of the lecturers of a school, any such occur- 
rence might be referred, and I would visit severely 
on examiners any unjustifiakle rejection.” 

These remarks apply equally to our profession, 
but no person in his senses would appeal to our 
Council against our examiners, for the simple reason 
that owing to dual appointments the examiners 
swamp the Council, and would naturally enough 
adjudicate in favour of themselves. Let us hope 
that public opinion will have sufficient effect upon 
the ‘Charter Committee” to move it to abolish 
dual appointments. 

You state that there are seven Councillors for the 
New Charter, seven against it, and sixteen neutral, 
One is bound to respect opinions which are care- 
fully formed, and frankly uttered, but what are we 
to think of the sixteen neutral members who have 
not yet made up their minds ?—they have only had 
a year or so to brood over it. You would do them 
and us a great service by publishing their names. 


CHARTIST. 


[ We were perhaps a little too definite in stating 
positively the numbers of Members of Council who 
were for and against a New Charter. We founded 
our estimate upon the voting last year, upon state- 
ments made by some in public, and by others in 
private, and, in a few cases, upon the professed 
views of those who showed sufficient deference to 
and confidence in the profession when candidates 
for election to say honestly what they meant. The 
great difficulty is that a New Charter may cover 
four or five different points. Upon one or two of 
these we may hvpe soon for a majority. Upon one 
or more probably some compromise may be made 
and perhaps a point or two may have to be given up 
before we are successful in obtaining a majority for 


a definite charter. We give below a list which is 
probably not very incorrect, and we shall be only 
too glad to acknowledge any errors. 


For Neutral orien 


Mulvey Sir F.Fitzwygram, Bt. Sir H. Simpson 
Kidd Brown Greaves 
Taylor Pritchard Fleming 
Penberthy Axe Simcocks 
Walley Wragg J. Simpson 
Hunting Cox Barford 
Trigger McCall Walters 
Malcolm Rutherford Woods 
Briggs Duguid 

Cartledge 

Whittle 

Lambert 

Williams 


The first eight of the neutral list would probably 
agree to alter the Ninth Clause, and not be un- 
willing to give effect to other changes if the profes- 
sion would clearly indicate its wishes.—Ep. | 


AN IMPROVED CAUTERY (Patented) 
By W. H. Beacu, M.R.C.V.S., Bridgnorth. 


This Invention relates to a portable receiver for 
use in connection with Dr. Paquelin’s well known 
thermo-cauter, the purpose of the receiver being 
to contain, and retain, the volatile liquid while per- 
mitting the carrying off of its vapour in order to 
maintain the cauter at its proper state of incan- 
descence. 

Heretofore in using the Paquelin thermo-cauter, 
the benzoline has been generally contained in a 
hottle which it has been usual to suspend from the 
button hole of the operator’s coat, the bottle being 
connected by flexible tubes with the pneumatic 
bulb on the one hand and with the thermo-cauter 
on the other. 

The thermo-cauter is used both for human sur- 
gery and in veterinary practice, and in the latter 
case this means of holding the store of befzoline 
is apt to lead to dangerous accidents, as owing to 4 
sudden movement of the operator, in order to escape 
injury by the animal under treatment or from other 
cause, the bottle is liable to be broken. Moreover 
the movements of the operator are cramped, as 
should he assume a stooping position the bottle 1s 
apt to be inverted, the benzoline is consequently lia- 
ble to choke the outlet tube leading to the cauter, 
extinguish the latter, and escape in the liquid state 
from the instrument. 

The object of my invention is to provide a rese!- 
voir which forms an integral part of the cauter itself 
and which may be held in any position without 
causing thy grave objections above referred to. 

Reference is to be had to the accompanying draw- 
ing, a ceutral longitudinal section of the improve 
reservoir, as applied to the Paquelin thermo-cauter. 

The Invention consists of a cylindrical metal 
chamber A, closed at the one end and fitted at the 





other end with a screw-cap B.  Axially into the 
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opposite ends of this cylin- 
der project the inlet and 
outlet tubes C, D, these 
tubes being separated by 
a sufficient interval to 
allow the air current to 
exercise its inductive ac- 
tion on the vapours con- 
tained in the cylinder. 
E is the Paquelin thermo- 
cauter which being well 
known needs no descrip- 
tion. It is connected by 
a screw-joint with a 
metal cap F which is con- 
nected with the closed 
end of the cylinder A 
only through the interven- 

















tion of a block G of ebony 
or other poor conductor 
of heat. The outer tube 
D communicates with an 
orifice through said block 
and with the bore of the 
screw nozzle of the cap F 
to which cauter is screwed. | 
The receptacle A thus 
constitutes the handle of | 
| 

| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





the cauter and is filled to i 
so much less than half its v \ | 
capacity that the benzo- .° ; 

line canno; run out of the a ie | 
tubes C, D, in whatever ea We. 
position it may be held. | 
lhe screw-cap B is provided with a nozzle for the 

attachment of a flexible tube by which the inlet tube | 
C is connected with the pneumatic bulb H. Screw | 
plugs (not shewn) are provided for closing the inlet | 
and outlet orifices in the caps B, F, when the air 
pipe and cauter are disconnected from the reservoir, 
for transport. 

The cylinder, apart from the cauter and pneumatic 
apparatus, may also be used for the|purpose of admin- 
istering a local anesthetic. For example by closing 
the orifice in cap B and attaching the tube of an 
enema to the orifice of cap F, the cylinder pre- 
viously charged with ether may be immersed in hot 
water for the purpose of driving off the ether va- 
pours through the enema tube to the point of 
application required. 





VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


SOUNDNESS AND UNSOUNDNESS OF HORSES.* | 
By Geo. A. Bannam, F.R.C.V\S. | 


‘ - will be remembered that at the British National 
L, ry / Congress held in the Society of Arts’ Rooms, 
— on, on the 20th of July, 1881, that Mr. Meyrick of | 

nd Army Veterinary Department, kindly introduced a 
ge “ On Soundness of Horses : Suggestions as a basis 
or Discussion on the Subject ” (Proceedings of the 








* Abridged from a Paper discussed : 
: t th 
of the National Veterinary Associatio = e recent meeting | 


| judicate between buyer aud seller. 


British National Veterinary Congress, 1881, p. 16), in 
which he suggested “that the Congress should elect a 
Committee to report upon the subject of Soundness and Un- 
soundness of Horses.’ And the following gentlemen were 
elected, Professor Axe, Col. Ravenhill, R.A., and Messrs. 
Banham, Dwyer, Meyrick, Olver, Sheather, and E. 
Stanley (ibid., p. 112). Mr. Harry Olver was first asked 
to undertake the initiative for the Committee, which he 
kindly undertook, but subsequent ill-health prevented 
him from moving in the matter. Later on Mr. Sheather 
graciously took up the subject and issued the list of 
Questions numbered L., IT., IIL, 1V., V. VI., VIL, VIII. 
A.B.C.D., [X., X., XI., and the diseases which follow 
with (Sheather) appended to them. Mr. Sheather re- 
ceived answers from Messrs. Meyrick, Olver, Dwyer, 
Stanley, Banham, and Col. Ravenhill. (See answers to 
questions, pp. 5—10, 11—20.) Afterwards Mr. Sheather 


| called a meeting of the Committee in 1882, which met 


at 10, Red Lion Square, with the following result, 

Present: Professor Axe, Col. Ravenhill, Messrs. 
Dwyer, H. Olver, E. Stanley, C. Sheather, and G. A. 
Banham. 


Question I, THE tTEkM “ Sounp.” 


Professor AXE suggested that no horse should be cer- 
tified as “ sound,” but all certificates should signify that 
the animal is sound so far as we can detect. The 
wording of the certificate should read, “ I do not detect 
any unsoundness in him or her.” 

Mr. H. Otver said our clients would not accept that 


'form of certificate, and the public would have to be 


educated up to it before they would. 

Professor AxE said we cannot educate the public, but 
there are many diseases we cannot detect, and therefore 
cannot certify to it. 

Mr. Otver said if the whole profession would carry 
out this form of «vording their certificates his objection 
would cease. 

Professor AXE said if a person rejects a horse for un- 
soundness it requires some explanation. 

Mr. E. Stanley thought that veterinary surgeons giving 
such certificates as Professor Axe suggested would leave 
the impression on the public that they were not confi- 


| dent in their own opinions. 


Professor Axe said if he appeared not to be confident. 
he would be discreet. He thought that a certificate 
should refer to “soundness” negatively and not positively 
and he proposed the certificate should read thus— 

I certify that I have this day examined a Bay 
Gelding......... years Old fOP.......c.ccccecsccccocceseosescorces 
and I do not detect any unsoundness in him. 

This was put ‘to the meeting, and all voted for this 
form of certificate except one member. 


Question LL. 
Professor AXE said the veterinary surgeon should not 
There were many 
conformations which render the animal next to unsound, 
e.g. broad flat feet, so formed as to render the action 
close, and predisposed to brush. In my opinion such 


| defects ought to be pointed out to the client. 


Mr. Dwyer considered it unwise to embody advice 
on conformation in a certificate. 

Mr. StaNnLEy said we ought not to mention con- 
formation. 

Professor AxE said we ought to mention conformation 
if it predisposes to disease. 

Colonel RavENHILL thought the Committee were only 
looking at the purchaser’s side of the question, and not 
on that of the farmer, dealer, or owner. 

Professor Axe said we should draw our clients’ atten- 
tion to them, and then leave it to the purchasers. The 
veterinary surgeon should notice all defects which are 
likely to lead to disease. 
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Mr, SHEATHER said if we did not remark about them, 
it could be brought against us. 

Colonel Ravenur.1 thought we ought not to mention 
these defects of conformation—unless expressly asked to 
do so—and an extra fee should be charged for such 
information, 

Professor Axx said certain horses possess that which 
is calculated to produce disease, and should be noticed 
and told to the client. He proposed the following 
resolution :-— 

When it is considered necessary by the examiner to 
notice defects of conformation calculated to lead to 
unsoyndness (more or less immediately) he should notify 
the same in the certificate. 

(Mr. Banham seconded this. 

Professsor Axe and Messrs. Olver and Banham for. 


Colonel Ravenhill and Messrs. Dwyer, Sheather, and 


Stanley against.) 

A certificate always means “In my opinion,” whether 
expressed or not. 

Mr. Stantey thought blemishes should not be men- 
tioned in a certificate. 

Professor AxE thought they should, as well as all other 
unnatural marks. 

Mr. Otver thought that the term “ Practical Sound- 
ness ” should not be used, but that when certain defects 
rendering an animal unsound are found to exist, the 
certificate should read, the animal is “ useful ’’ or “ ser- 
vicable.”” Such defects being of such a nature as not to 
interfere with its usefulness. 

Nothing more has ever been done by this Committee, 
mainly owing to the unfortunate occurrence of Mr. 
Sheather being in bad health, and not feeling up to con- 
tinue the work he had so ably begun. We then again 
applied to Mr. Olver to continue it, but from pressure of 
work and other circumstances he preferred to be excused. 
In vain we applied to other members of the Committee, 
but all seemed to ‘ fight shy’ of the task. From time to 
time I menticened the subject to some of the members of 
the National Veterinary Association, and all seemed to 
agree that something should be done amongst us to try 
and settle this vexed question, but no one cared to 
undertake the work. I ventured to offer this subject 
for discussion at your meeting in 1889 (when it was 
rejected), and again to the President (Mr. T. H. Sim- 
cocks) for the Dublin Meeting. However, as this 
meeting was not organised, your Council held a special 
meeting on September the 8th, at which it was decided 
to ask the President to call a special general meeting ; 
and your Council thought something might be done in 
the shape of a paper for discussion. They therefore 
asked me to bring forward the subject of “ Soundness ”’ 
which I promised to do, although afraid I should not 
have time to do it justice. Therefore, gentlemen, I trust 
you will be lenient with the paper as it stands before 
you, and consider it rather as one hurriedly put to- 
gether—at a short notice—as the basis for discussion. 

In order to obtain as wide a basis as possible, I again 
oe to the oo method of informatior, by for- 
warding a set of questions to every memb 
N.V.A., but the result has been dhtegutsting etre 
only obtained eleven answers in return, and two of those 
only answered Part I. of the questions. » 

If the members of this Association will now give 
utterance to their views on the subject—tor undoubtedly 
wll have some—we may hope to arrive at something like 
« settlement of, at least, the first part of the Question if 
not of the whole subject of “ Soundness ” so far as the 
veterinary practitioner is concerned. 


“SOUNDNESS” IN HORSES. PART I, 


f I. The _ public being so conversant with the terms 
Sound” and “Unsound,” is it advisable to alter them / 





Il. The examination of a horse as to soundness leads to 
an expression of opinion being given by the Examiner, 
Should this opinion have any relation with the confor- 
mation of the animal? In other words, is it right and 
proper to refer to conformation when asked an opinion 
on “ Soundness ”’ / 

Do you express adherence or not to the following 
paragraphs ?/ 

IlJ. A Certificate is the WRITTEN OPINION of an 
individual. 

IV. A Certificate must contain allusion to all defects 
so as to be a worthy guide to the client. 

(This is subject to the answer of question II. as regards 
points of conformation. 

V. A Certificate should be the same written opinion, 
and should create a truthful impression in all circum- 
stances under which a horse may be examined as to 
Soundness, viz. 

(a) In the presence of the client. 

(b) Client in reach of personal interview. 

(c) Client in reach of letter only. 

(d) When client has never seen the horse. 

(e) When it is not known from the client for what 
purpose he wants the horse. 

VI. Marks of identity of the horse should be appended 
to every certificate (this would allow of the introduction 
of peculiarities of conformation, and so obviate an ac- 
cumulation of remarks in the body of the certificate). 

VII. That only the word “Sound ” should be used to 
express that condition to the exclusion of such quali- 
fying words as “ perfectly,” &c. 

VIII. Will you state your objections, if any, to the 
classification of all horses into four groups, the opinion 
of the Examiner deciding as to which group the horse 
belongs ; the groups being under the following headings 
and definitions / 

A. “ Sound.” 

That condition of a horse in which he is free from dis- 
ease, injury, or results of injury or surgical treatment, 
and altered conformation resulting from wear, alone 
excepting such very slight defects as shall not depreciate 
him in appearance, in pecuniary value, or in capabilities. 

B. © Practically Sound.” 

That condition of a horse in which disease, defects, 
injuries, or results of injuries, or surgical treatment, are 
such that in the opinion of the Examiner they do not 
prevent, nor are likely to prevent the horse performing 
work equivalent to that performed by a sound horse. 

C. “Unsound, but horses of utility for specific purposes. 

That condition of a horse in which disease or defects, 
the results of disease or accident, injuries or’ results of 
injury or surgical treatment are in the opinion of the 
Examiner, of such a nature as to restrict the value of a 
horse for utility, but not incapacitate his working 
powers for special purposes. 

D. “ Unsownd.”’ ; 

That condition of a horse in which disease, defects, 
injuries, or results of injury or surgical treatment, are, 
in the opinion of the Examiner, present to such a degree 
as to prevent or diminish, or likely to prevent ° 
diminish his working powers mechanically by distress °° 

ain. 
IX. That Certificates as to Sounduess given by Fel 
lows and Members of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons shall assume one form; as an example for 4 
good form the annexed is proposed. 


. 
‘ 

ecoeee 
xs a. .,. , _«* > +» Terese 


This is to certify that I have this day —— a ba 
gelding, the property of (or at the request Ol)...----*""""" 
Aa Re: My opinion is that :—he 1s 5* year 
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old, has a small cicatrix resulting from an incised Wo 


on the inside of the off thigh, and is sound. 
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Marks of Identity. Star, narrow race and snip to near 
side, off-hind pastern and heel white. 

: Pe rbrensseccoreqneeces 

XI. This Certificate may be varied after the words 
“My opinion is” according to the conditions to be 
remarked upon, and to terminate with “ practically un- 
sound,” “unsound but suitable for—” or “ unsound.” 

To analyse these questions from a veterinary prac- 
titioner’s point of view ; and to keep the subject some- 
what in order, we may, perhaps, take each question 
seriatim. 

I. With regard to the terms “ Sound” and “ Unsound”’ 
it matters little what terms are used providing we—as 
professional men—all give them the same definition. 
To illustrate this [ may quote an instance which 
occurred tome. A gentleman bought a well-formed 
cart-horse having two small side-bones, and the certifi- 
cate was to the effect that the animal was “ practically 
sound.” The client came to me, and asked what I[ 
meant by the term “practically sound.’ I told him 
that any animal having a defect which as far as I could 
judge would not interfere with his future usefulness was 
one which I termed “ practically sound.’ Well!” he 
said, “ that is satisfactory, but I asked you this question 
because a few days ago another veterinary surgeon ex- 
amined a horse for me and sent a certificate of ‘ practical 
soundness’ for a horse that was dead lame from a 
sprained tendon, and when I asked him what he meant 
by the term, his answer was, the horse was lame, but not 
sufficiently to cause it to be unsound, so I called it 
practically sound.” These are the cases which bring 
ridicule upon the profession, and should, and can, easily 
be avoided by agreeing amongst ourselves what terms 
— be used, aid what definitions should be given to 
hem. 

II. With regard to the “ conformation” of an animal 
being noticed by us in our certificates, I am strongly 
of opinion that it should be, when it predisposes to dis- 
ease, and few defects of conformation are free from this 
drawback. For instance, a client may send a V. 8. toa 
distant place to examine a horse (say a hunter) he has 
never seen, with the intention of buying it, if the cer- 
tificate is satisfactory. Suppose the practitioner finds 
the animal is “knock-kneed,”’ is “tied under the knee,” 
stands with toes slightly out, and is shod with cutting 
shoes, but otherwise “sound.” Would it be right to 
send a “ sound ” certificate without a remark upon this 
animal’s conformation? I should certainly say “ No.” 
because an animal of such make could hardly be a hun- 
ter in the ordinary acceptation of the term, and most 
persons would, I imagine, be rather disgusted to find 
themselves saddled with such an animal by their veter- 
inary surgeon sending them a “sound” certificate. 

[II. We consider requires little commeut as most of 
us seem to agree with it. 

IV. We also consider that all defects should be men- 


tioned in a certificate, and the value of such defects ex- | 


plained to the client by the V.S. 

V. A certificate should leave the same impression, and 
have the same meaning, under whatever circumstances 
the horse is examined. 

VI. Marks of identity should certainly be mentioned, 
and it is immaterial whether they be added to, or em- 
bodied in, the wording of the certificate. 


VII. No qualifying words should be used beyond the | 


terms themselves, which should (as we have noted in I.) 
be fixed by the profession. 


VIII. This question and its divisions are a little more | 














be the same, which would, after a time, become recog- 
nized by the public. The variations that are now in use 
seem to be rather confusing, and sometimes misleading, 
if not absolutely ridiculous. For instance, I have often 
seen a certificate worded as follows :— 

“ Date, &e. 

“T hereby certify that I have this day examined a bay 
gelding for Mr. and find him sound with the ex- 
ception of a spavin, curb, a swelled leg, or even lameness. 
He is five years old. 





“ Signed “ 

Now we should call this form of certificate misleading. 
It first of all calls the animal “ Sound,” aud then points 
out the existence of a disea:e which most of us would 
term decidedly “ Unsound ;”’ and if such a certificate 
came into a court of law for defence, we venture to 
think that the person who signed it would be in a very 
hazardous position. Such certificates, however, are 
always in great demand by dealers, as our experience 
leads us to believe these gentlemen like the word 
“ Sound ”’ in the certificate. 

X. There are several ways of putting the same mean- 
ing on paper, and so long as this is adhered to, the 
wording of a certificate is not very important ; but if a 
universal form can be arranged, it will be far better than 
our present system. 

Professor Axe prefers to allude negatively to 
soundness: “I do not detect any unsoundness ;” 
and he considers this form preferable, as there are some 
diseases we cannot certify to, because we are unable to 
detect them by our present method of examination. 
This difficulty, however, might be overcome if a list of 
these diseases were scheduled as unsoundness, and the 
vendor compelled to take the animal back should any of 
these maladies appear within the time prescribed by 
law. This is the Continental custom. Although we are 
not considering the subject from a legal point of view, 
still, perhaps, it will be as well to keep the legal defi- 
nition of the word before us. 

Lord Ellenborough says: “ Unsoundness ”’ consists in 
“any infirmity which renders the animal unfit for pre- 
sent use or convenience.” 

Lord Campbell’s definition of unsoundness was, “ That 
anything at present or at any future time which might 
interfere with the usefulness of the animal was unsound.” 

Baron Parke’s definition of “ Unsoundness ”’ is as fol- 
lows :—“ If, at the time of sale, the horse has any disease 
which either actually does diminish the natural wse/ulness 
of the animal, s» as to make him less capable of work of 
any description, or which in its ordinary progress will 
diminish the natural usefulness of the animal, or if the 
horse has, either from disease or accident, undergone 
any alteration of structure that either actually does at 
the time or in its ordinary effects will diminish the 
natural usefulness of the horse, such a horse is unsound.”’ 
(Soundness and Aye of Horses, by Capt. Hayes.) 

Mr. Baron Parke thus describes soundness :, “ Sound- 
ness in a horse has bee. held to mean perfectness, and 
an entire freedom from disease, complaint, or suffering 
of any kind, and in full possession of good health.” 
(Wragg in a paper read before the Veterinary Society.) 

The same author is also reported to have said: “I 
have always considered that a man who buys a horse 
warranted sound, must be taken as buying for immediate 
use, and has a right to expect one capable of that use, 
and of being immediately put to any fair work the 
owner choose.”’ (Hayes on Soundness and Age of Horses.) 

Chief Justice Best laid down that “ Sound” meant 





‘(ifficult to arrange. However, it is extremely important |“ Perfect.” 


that they should be settled and the definitions recog- 


Mr. Baron Alderson says: If a horse is purchased to 


uised, as a guide to veterinary surgeons, so that when | be used in a given way, the word ‘Sound’ means that 
the terms are used, there can be no doubt as to their | the animal is useful for that purpose ; and ‘ Unsound’ 
meaning, 

IX. The form of the certificate we think should always 


means that he at the time is affected with something 
which will have the effect of impeding that use.”’ (Prof. 
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Axe in his paper read before the Royal Counties V.M.S.) 

Thus it will be seen that Soundness or Unsoundness 
from a legal point of view is not—as Captain Hayes 
remarks—a question of health and disease, but of useful- 
and uselessness. This, however, is not quite what the 
profession requires or the public expect, for in practice 
some animals are perfectly healthy and free from disease 
or blemish, and are at the same time very useless animals, 
whereas some very diseased animals are exceedingly 


useful. 
(To be continued, ) 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


ROYAL (DICK) VETERINARY 


COLLEGE. 


THE 


Principal Waniey Delivered the introductory ad- 
dress at the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edin- 
burgh, on Wednesday, 8th Oct. on the occasion of the 
opening of the 68th winter session. — Bailie Cran- 
ston presided, and among the others present were 
Bailie Walcot, Councillors Macdougald, and Land 
Todd, General Anderson, C.B.; and Mr. Harris, 
Depute Town Clerk. The CuatrMan said that 
during the time he was connected with the College, 
it had mereased in importance. The place had 
been rebuilt, and the attendance had doubled. 
He hoped they wouid very soon require larger 
premises. Miss Dick's bequest would ere long fall 
due, and in a few years the College would be free 
from debt. (Applause.) Principal WaAuuey, in his 
opening address, directed attention to the Pleuro- 
Pneumonia Act. He was not sure, he said, that he 
was a fit and proper person to deal with that sub- 
ject, in view of the attidude taken up towards him 
by certain agricultural and semi-agricultural papers, 
and even by one or two of the members of his own 
profession. He had been charged with not know- 
ing hisown mind. and with being an apologist for, 
and justifier of, the Board of Agriculture. These 
charges were based-on the supposition that he gave 
certain advice to Mr. Chaplin and others in refer- 
ence to the framing of the Pleuro-Pneumonia Act. 
As a matter of fact such advice was never given, for 
the simple reason that it was never sought. That 
the measures put in force in the new Pleuro-Pneu- 
monia Orders were perfect he was not prepared to 
say ; that they might be improved went without 
saying; that they would be improved when ex- 
perience had suggested the lines upon which im- 
provements might be carried out, might safely be 
prophesied. He quite granted that the details of 
the orders seemed in some respects derogatory to the 
dignity of the members of the veterinary profession 
but he was ina position tosay that with the knowledge 

possessed by the members of the Department of 
Agriculture, the responsibility of carrying out the 
provisions of the Act could not, in justice to all par- 
a — — been accepted by the officials if 

J een allowed to atilise past ex- 
perience in framing the necessary orders.  Pergon- 
ally he yielded to no man living in the knowledge 





of the generai clinical character of pleuro-pneu- 
monia, or in the microscopical character of its les- 
ions; but notwithstanding that, he could not see 
how it could in any way be derogatory to him, or 
how it could lower his dignity, if he caused the 
lungs of an animal to be dispatched to London as a 
proof that the post-mortem had confirmed his diag- 
nosis, or that the clinical symptoms during life were 
not in accordance with the conditions revealed after 
death; and even if his views as to the natnre of the 
existing lesions were not, in very exceptional cases, 
in accordance with those ascertained by the advisers 
of the Board. the fact of their disagreeing with him 
would not alter in one iota his views, and the fact 
that subsequent events showed that his opinion was 
the correct one would not do away with the circum- 
stance that these advisers were the responsible par- 
ties concerned in the matter. He pointed outa 
few of the lines on which the orders might be in- 
proved, laying stress on the necessity for a thorough 
system of registration and inspection. That order, 
for the first time in the history of the country, placed 
the veterinary surgeon in the position of an inspec- 
tor of meat, and he thought he might say for the 
whole body of the profession that, while the duties 
imposed upon it in this respect would be carried out 
with strict impartiality, no flesh of a doubtful char- 
acter would be allowed to escape destruction. — In 
carryin , out the provisions of the new Act there were 
one or two outstanding features of public interest to 
be noted in the action of the Board of Agriculture. 
These included the prompt settlement of all claims, 
the desire of the authorities to hamper as little as 
possible the trade or business of the farmer or dairy- 
man, and the energy with which the source of out- 
breaks was traced and diseased animals tracked. 
Only that day four animals that were sold some time 
ago from an infected farm in Lancashire and traced 
to Edinburgh and the neighbourhood were being 
slaughtered in their abattoir. (Applause.) He re- 
ferred to two other aspects of this subject—namely, 
the enormous increase that had taken place, since 
the Pleuro Act came into force, of the number of 
cases of pleuro-pneumonia, and the action of the 
American Government in sending their own veter!- 
nary inspector to this country for the purpose of ex- 
ercising supervision over the animals landed and 
slaughtered at our ports. This action on the part 
of the American Government was, he thought, much 
to be commended, and must tend to inspire cont 
dence in the good faith of Brother Jonathan in the 
minds of the stock owners of this country. (Applause) 


—————— ANOS RERN NES SS 


NEW VETERINARY COLLEGE. 





At the opening of the New Veterinary College to-day 
—Mr James Hope, Eastbarns, presiding. Profes- 


sor W. O. Williams delivered the opening address, 
in the course of which he said— 
Now. as all know, Britain and Ireland ar 


same all over as regards its population of ~ 
animals. In London a veterinary surgeon ep 
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he can be occupied all day long seeing his cages in 
the neighbourhood ; and say he gets 2s. 6d. a visit, 
he easily makes a fair income ; the probabilities are 
he sees thirty cases a day. Now, take the north of 
Scotland, or west of Ireland, or any part of the 
country where land is poor and animals are scarce. 
The veterinary surgeon in such a district has to 
travel miles before he can see a case, and that asa 
rule the property of a poor person who can only pay 
perhaps 6d. a mile, or even less, which wouldn’t pay a 
cab fare. I think surely that few fathers are inclined 
to spend large sums of money in educating their 
sons, sending them to college, keeping them, and so 
on, that these sons shall become practitioners in 
such poor districts as I have mentioned ; don’t you 
agree with me ? 

Now for the other side of the question. The 
people in these poor districts being proprietors of 
animals, must have veterinary assistance. How are 
they going to get it? There are, as far as I see, 
only two ways—one by Government grants to prac- 
titioners who will settle there, or by there being 
two grades of veterinary surgeons. One course of 
instruction cheap and short, and not too difficult, 
and yet sufficient to enable a man to treat ordinary 
cases, nd the second, whicb should be a con- 
tinuation of the first, in which a man would have 
to qualify not only for easy cases, but for the most 
difficult ones. By this it would be possible to treat 
all sickly animals in all districts, and if these ani- 
mals should be of extra value, then the ordinary 
practitioner could call in his nearest extra-ordinary 
brother. 1 certainly, commercially speaking, after 
all my education, should never think of commencing 
4 practice in a district however hard I worked, and 
however skilful they found me, only to earn £150 
ayear. Many a score of animals annually die, 
simply because there is no veterinary surgeon 
within miles and miles. And even if he be sent 
for, the probability is that the patient is dead on 
hisarrival, 1 really think something should be 
done to prevent this loss to the country. 

lhe next subject I propose touching upon is that 
of the scholastic education of young men about to 
jom college. Some people seem to think that 
Latin or French should not be compulsory ;_ but in 
this 1 cannot agree. I think it is impossible for 
‘ny one without a knowledge of Latin or French 
to read a scientific work so as to understand its 
a No, no, give up any subject sooner than 

ese, 

We how come to a thing which is exercising our 
professional minds very much indeed, that is pro- 
fessional etiquette. Now what is this professional 
etiquette? Nobody seems really to know, but 
most people seem to think it is this, ‘1f you prosper 
tore than I, then you must be committing breaches 
of professional etiquette,’ or if a client leaves 


me and employs you, you have committed a breach 
of professional etiquette to vbtain him. Or, ‘if I 
charge a guinea and you charge half a guinea, you 
commit a breach of professional etiquette. by trying 
‘If you marry my best client’s 
to get the work, and so per: 


to undersell me.’ 
daughter, you do it 


own opinion, I do not think that any one who does 
not possess the feelings of a gentlemen can appre- 
ciate what professional etiquette is, and if I were 
asked to say what it is, I should say, ‘ Do unto 
others as you would others should do unto you,’ 
Take, for example, a young practitioner charges 
2s. 6d. for advice, and his seniors charge half a 
guinea, is it fair to say the young practitioner is 
committing a breach of etiquette by charging 2s 6d ? 
If people wish a 2s.6d. opinion they should be able | 
to get it: and if they wish a 10s. 6d. one they should 
also get it; and the public are well aware that 2s 6d 
won’t buy as much as 10s. 6d. in any profession or 
trade. No, no; we must live and let live. 

Now, as to advertising, there is no law against it, 
it is just the feeling of repugnance that all men 
have, or should have, in blazing forth to the world 
their abilities and capabilities. It is, therefore, 
evident that no man with proper gentlemanly 
feelings would, after entering our profession, ever 
think of advertising that he could do this thing or that. 

Naturally every one, in particular veterinary 
surgeons, expects mention to be made about the 
new Pleuro Act. ‘here is one tning quite cer- 
tain, and that is this, one-half of the profession will 
lose its regard for the other half; for this reason, 
as half the profession are veterinary inspectors, 
they will be called in when disease is supected. and 
after giving an opinion on the living animals, will 
most probably hear in a day or two that another 
veterinary surgeon has also examined the stock, and 
then he (No. 1 veterinary surgeon) may hear that 
the animals have been killed, and the post-mortem 
made by a third veterinary surgeon. I know of 
a case recently where a veterinary inspector said 
that a number of cattle were healthy, but by some 
method or means another veterinary surgeon ex- 
amined them and requested to see the post-mortem of 
one of them, This he did, and fortunately for No. 
1 veterinary surgeon there were none of them 
found affected with pleuro-pneumonia. 1 consider 
it is unprofessional for aman to do such a thing as 
No. 2 veterinary surgeon did; if it isn’t unpro- 
fessional, it is at least ungentlemanly, and that’s 
quite enough for me. 1 also consider that the 
Board of Agriculture seems to have done all they 
could to insult the profession—this is a professional 
question, not a personal one—and were I a member 
of Council, I should move a resolution that the 
veterinary profession decline to assist the Govern- 
ment in carrying out this Act. until, at least, the 
Government sees its way to treat the members of 
the profession as men qualified to form opinions as 
to the presence or absence of disease, without in every 
case having to act as juniars, and to send portions 
of carcases to London for an opinion as to whether 
the diagnosis is correct or not If | were a graduate 
of London College, 1 shouldn’t object to sending 
specimens there for verification ; but as a graduate 
of another school, I consider my teacher to be 
placed in an inferior position to the London teach- 
er, and I am not prepared to stand that. I 
don’t need to say that all old pupils of my teach- 
er will agree with me that he is second to 





form a breach of professional etiquette.’ 


In my 


none, if even equalled by any. 
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As to inoculation, I wish to say a little. In 

my opinion, it has never had a fair trial im this 
or any other country; and until it has that, only 
those who have a thoroughly practical experience 
of it will have faith in it. It has. within the 
last few years, been tried in various localities 
with varying kinds of success; but why should 
the success vary? I will tell you some of the 
reasuns—1l, Because the persons who performed 
and carried it through were not sufficiently skil- 
ful; 2, because the supposed virus was of no 
value in producing inoculative lesions ; 3, because 
cattle which did not take inoculation were per- 
mitted to stay on the premises and mix with 
fresh uninoculated cattle, and may be have had 
slight pleuro, not even diagnosable curing life, 
and so transmitted it to the fresh stock; 4, veteri- 
nary surgeons, who knew how to inoculate and 
what precaution should be taken, couldn’t have 
these precautions taken, as stock-owners were not 
inclined to slaughter an animal and lose money. 
In Austria they inoculate with fair success, but 
they don’t seem to know how to get pure virus. 
In Australia they inoculate with success. because 
they do know how jto get virus; but their suc- 
cess is not as great as it might be, because they 
have not our opportunities of watching each in- 
dividual animal. They inoculate hundreds and 
then send them adrift, each to take its chance 
more or less. 
Lastly, a word about ‘dishorning cattle. You 
ere well aware that 1 am considered a most in- 
humane brate. Do 1 really look so terrible? It 
is clearly evident that dishorning is believed in 
by those who do it, and they are humane men who 
consider it an absolute necessity for the comfort 
and well-being of the animals. It is folly to say 
it is cruel because bone is sawn thrown through. 
Healthy bone is non-sensitive. 


A FOUR-INCH SORE. 





At the Newbury Police Court on October 10th 
George William Hart was charged with cruelly il 
treating a mare, and Mr. Edward Curtis Howard 
proprietor of the Pelican Livery Stables, was charged 
with causing the same to be ill-treated on the 30th 
September. 

Mr. C, Lucas appeared for the defence. 

Sergt. Borlase said on Tuesday, the 30th September 
at 12.15 noon he was standing on the water bridge, when 


street a pair of greys attached to a carriage i 
to Mr. Howard. He saw that a grey mare "as ‘ae 
had a large sore on the right shoulder. He called a 
to Hart to stop, but he did not do so until he*was 
opposite Mr. Hill’s shop. Witness then called Hart’s 
attention to the sore, and he replied, “I can’t hel it.” 
He told Hart to take the horse out of harness which he 
did. P.C. Gibbs measured the sore and it was four 
inches long and one-and-a-half inches wide Th pe d 
was greatly inflamed and wet. ae 

Cross-examined.—It was a raw sore 
broken four inches long. 
been.to Thatcham, 

P.C. Gibbs corroborated. 


Mr. Lucas havir idre 
following cr aca an ressed the Bench called the 


The skin w 
Had heard that the mare had 








Mr. T. W. Gibbs said he assisted Mr. Howard in his 
business, and it was his duty to examine the horses every 
morning. He examined the grey mare on the morning 
of the 30th. She was in good condition, and there was 
no sore on the shoulder or any other part. He saw the 
mare just after she was brought back. There was a 
slight rubbing on the shoulder, with a little hair rubbed 
off and some sweat. The skin was not broken. There 
was no old sore, and he was positive that there was no 
sore in the morning. 

Frederick Summersby, yard foreman at the “ Pelican,” 
said on the 30th they seut a single and pair to a wedding 
at Thatcham. He sew to the putting in of the horses, 
and there was no sore on either of them. He should 
not have let them go if there had been any sore. He 
saw the mare when she came back, and the shoulder was 
a little rubbed and looked red. 

Mr. Howard said he had the mare at the beginning of 
the last hunting season, and she was Jet for hunting. 
She had been in a loose box all the summer. He saw 
the mare on the 29th and thought how wonderfully well 
she looked. He saw the mare when she returned, and 
would swear it was caused during the journey. 

Mr. Albert Wheatley, veterinary surgeon, of Reading, 
said he had seen the mare previously when there was 
nothing the matter. He had seen her again that morn- 
ing and saw a place where the shoulder had galled. 
There were no signs of an old wound. At this time of 
year a horse was more likely to “ring” than at other 
times. There was simply an abrasion, and the skin 
proper had not been broken. 

The Mayor said they were of opinion that while there 
was a wound on the horse when stopped by the police, 
who were justified in so doing, they thought there was 
none when it started that morning, and therefore dis- 
missed the case. 


Sore Baeks in Army Horses—Treatment. 

The question of sore backs amongst Army horses 
is always one of serious importance. We are afraid 
that it has not hitherto received its due share of con- 
sideration at the hands of cavalry officers. the Army 
and the State have paid the penalty. Within recent 
years efforts have been made, notably by General Sir 
F. Fitz-Wygram, to remedy this evil, and we are glad 
to observe that steps have been taken recently at 
Aldershot to impart some information on this most 
important subject before the cavalry manauvres 
began. A class for officers and saddlers was forme 
lately at the Army Veterinary School under erie 
Smith, and in three lectures a vast amount of useft 
information was imparted as to the structure ot & 
horse’s back, the most common causes of sore back. 


i and how to remedy the evil so that the horse’s duty 
he saw Hart drive over the bridge into Northbrook- | 


Practical instruction in the 


may not be stopped. 
y "se With longe! 


alteration of saddles was carried out. er 
instruction and classes formed to embrace eve!) 
officer of the mounted branches, sore backs 0” bel 
vice would fall 50 or 75 per cent., and of a 
injured at least half would,be able to continue t ; 
duty. A most simple and ingenious ual and 
working a girth-galled horse was demonstrated, a 
the methods of instruction, and the utility 0 | 

information imparted, elicited from all present i) 
highest praises. About 100 cavalry officers 
saddlers formed the class. These classes "8 ot 
be a permanent institution. Officers —, but 
pected to possess this knowledge intuitively fot 
once they have been taught there is no ©*° 
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failure. Officers of the mounted infantry have also 
received a short course: of lectures on saddles and 
sore backs, shoeing, and the care of horses in the 
field— Army and Navy Gazette. 


Tuberculosis in Schleswig-Holstein. 

Some interesting statistics have lately been 
published concerning the prevalence of tuberculosis 
in Schleswig-Holstein The returns have been 
published by the public abbattoirs and slaughter- 
houses, and show that in 1888-89 10-7 per cent. of 
the cattle slaughtered were afterwards found to be 
more or less affected with tuberculosis, while in 
1889-90 the proportion dropped to 8°8 per cent. In 
the first of the two periods mentioned, out of 2,330 
bulls and oxen slaughtered 98 were diseased, and of 
4,856 cows 673 were affected. For 1889-90 the 
figures show that of 2,700 bulls and oxen slaugh- 
tered 106 were found to be affected with tuber- 
culosis, and of 5,019 cows 583 showed pronounced 
symptoms of the same disease. It is worthy of 
remark that the disease appears to be much more 
common in cows than in bulls and oxen. In the 
former 12-7 per cent. of the total number slaugh- 
tered were diseased, while in the bulls and oxen 
only 4 per cent. were affected. 


Pleurv Infection. 

A very remarkable illustration of the working of 
pleuro-pneumonia is reported by a correspondent, of 
the Times, of October 11th. Upon the estate of 
Lord Spencer in Northamptonshire there was, in 
April last, an outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia; and, 
by the permission of the local authority, a lot of 
fifteen cattle, bred on the farm—which had been in 
contact with the diseased animals—were allowed to 
be kept in isolation and spared from slaughter. 
W hen the power was taken out of the hands of the 
County Council, and put into that of the Board of 
Agriculture, the officials of the latter found the. 
farm—on which this lot of cattle were —still treated 
as a proscribed district: and it was determined by 
them to make the place free. by slaughtering the 
fifteen isolated cattle. Although these had not | 
had access to any strange beasts since April, it | 
was found, upon dressing their carcases, that the 
lungs of five or six had already developed unmis- 
takable signs of the existence of pleuro-pneu- 
monia which soon must have declared itself in 
the usual way; while others of the number 
showed signs of infection in the earlier stage. 


Those Wicked Bone-setters. 
_ The Lancet says—the profession in Belgium is | 
indignant that a member of the Government, who | 
when out hunting had the misfortune to sprain his | 
knee, preferred the treatment of a quack bone-setter 
to that of a qualified man. The bone-setter, after. 
the manner of his race, immediately advertised the 
fact in the local paper, together with an intimation 
that he is in the habit of “treating sprains and | 
Tractures gratuitously.” Unqualified practice being 
illegal in Belgium, it is probable that the bone- | 
setter frequently lays himself open to a prosecution. 











| historically-famed microscope. 


| Norman Invasion. 


The oddest thing about the circumstance is that the 
illustrious patient was no other than the Minister 
of Justice. 


‘“‘M. Ronvier, Minister of Finance, we regret to 
say, met with an accident last Monday which, we 
are happy to learn, however, is not likely to be fol- 
lowed by any serious consequences. M. Ronvier 
was taking his usual morning ride on horseback, 
when his horse stumbled, unseating its rider and 
throwing him somewhat heavily on his right side. 
M. Ronvier was carried to his house, which was 
not far distant, where it was found he had dislo- 
cated his right foot. His doctor was sent for. and 
at the same time apprised of the nature of the acci- 
dent. The doctor was not long in arriving on the 
scene accompanied by a bone-setter whom he had 
called in vonsultation.” It is added that it was 
the consulting bone-setter who reduced the dis- 
location, and that M. Ronvier is making rapid 
progress towards recovery.” Indeed, I have since 
learned that his recovery was of that phenomen- 
ally rapid kind which bone-setters alone are capable 
of bringing about!—Paris Correspondent, Luncet. 





A Medical Bush Yarn. 

A youthful Asculapius, fresh from the Melbourne 
University, established himself in one of the 
thriving centres of the cattle industry and was 
called in to attend an old lady suffering from tape- 
worm. He attended her with great success, and 
forwarded an account for 10s. 6d. which his patient 
thought exorbitant, and demanded to know the par- 
ticulars. This isthe reply she got: ‘For delivering 
you of a tapeworm, 104 feet long—at a shilling a 
foot—10s, 6d.” —— 

A Scientific Instrument. 

The following is copied from a notice suspended at 
the Veterinary College, and we think the author de- 
serves a wider sphere for his descriptive advertising :— 

FOR SALE. 

A Microscopr—of the double-barrelled funnel shaped 
variety, complete with strings, elastic bands, etc., to fix 
slides, and to prevent collapse of entire machine. The 


Veterinarian says, “This is an antique, unique, and 
The tubular portion 
dates back as far as 1066, having been used as a pea- 
shooter by William the Conqueror at the time of the 
Students we feel sure will avail 
themselves of this striking opportunity to secure sucha 
valuable microscope at the purely nominal price of £3.” 
Intending purchasers may sce but are requested not to 


' touch the article until after completion of purchase. 





The Chamois in New Zealand. 


An excellent tale of the ignorance of legislators comes 
from the Antipodes. The Government of New Zealand 
is apparently anxious to acclimatize the chamois, and in 
order to execute this laudable object asked Parliament 
for a vote of £150. When the vote came up for dis- 
cussion an honourable member, named Kerr, rose in 
righteous indignation and demanded further information, 
“| should like to hear from the Government exactly 
what these ‘shammies’ are. I am told that they are a 
cross between a pig and a sheep, and that they breed 
scab.” “There is a book about them in the library,’ 
politely replied a member on the other side of the 
House; “I'll go and fetch it for you.” Mr. Kerr, 
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touched by this act of courtesy, graciously received the 
volume and began reading out, in a pompous voice, the 
passage pointed out to him—a famous passage from one 
of the works of the eminent naturalist Samuel Clemens, 
better known to many of his readers as Mark Twain. 
As the reading proceeded, the House quickly realized 
the joke. Not so Mr. Kerr. When he came to the 
statement that the ‘ chamois is no bigger than a mustard 
seed,’ he stopped himself, and glaring on the House, 
now roaring with laughter, fiercely asked: “ What do 
we want with animals like that in New Zealand! Why 
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they would be worse than rabbits! 


‘ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters worth 
bringing under the notice of the profession, and thankful to any 
friends who may send us cuttings from local papers, containing 
facts of interest. 

Original articles and reports should be written on one side 
only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and addresses 
of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 

Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, S.W. 





R.S.P.C.A. ¢.. EGGLETON. 


Sir.—As some of the readers of the Record would per- 
haps like to hear what I have to say about the case of 





R.S.C.P.A. v. Eggleton, for causing a horse to be cruelly | 
treated, I send you this letter for publication. 
This said horse was a yearling colt, blue roan (not | 
dark brown as stated by the Society’s ofticer), sent to | 
me to treat for congenital deformity of the fore-extremity | 
causing the foot to be in a flexed position, and walking | 
aud resting on the toe of the foot. As the animal was | 
suffering from poverty I advised owner to let me first | 
treat it, with a view of getting it into condition for the | 
operation, and as the muscles of the shoulder were in an | 
atrophied state [ bought the feed of a meadow to turn | 
it in, so that it should get some exercise, and bring the | 
limb into use. With this grass and some corn. the | 
animal was doing well, and was getting stronger, and in | 
the course of a week I should have performed Tenotomy 
[I believe ‘the colt would have been made a useful 
animal for slow work, had not the Inspector R.S.P.C.A. | 
appeared ou the scene. He, of course, made it out to be 
: ee case, ay told me I ought to be ashamed to 
eep such an animal. I told him to tell the Secretar 
R.S.P.C.A. that if they would send a London Barve yd | 
surgeon—Pritchard or Hunting—and he said it won | 
cruelty to keep this animal, I would advise the owner | 
to have it destroyed, but I told him candidly there was | 
no pain, and the animal was well cared for and attended | 
to. therefore there could be no cruelty. They waited 
about three weeks and then issued a summons, No | 
doubt this Blackhouse was prejudiced against me, 
par hen Pyne after examining a horse, to give | 
a Certificate of Cruelt id i ‘ 
wh a y, and said it was not a case for 
If veterinary surgeons are liable to be pr | 
operations, or keeping animals in peuponstion tee aie ¢ | 
purpose, we have facing us a new and very expen * 
risk, I have just operated on a foal for umbilical 
hernia, and it is quite likely I may have anoth i 
— = the _— in a few days. wee pe: 
Something ought to be ‘eve i 
interfering Sithy <p ad et msn —— 
should not grant them summonses unless Pct 
4 certificate of cruelty from a veterinary nding ee 


Fait 
ae * 0 ai yours, B. Eaareton, MRCS. 
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THE PROFESSION AND THE COUNCIL. 
Sir. 

I do not propose to attempt a defence of Mr. James 
Simpson but I desire to say a word on the subject to 
which, in connection with that gentleman, you last week 
devoted a “note.” I am a believer in law and order, 
and hope all our professional movements may be con- 
ducted in an orderly and formal manner. 

The Council is the governing body of the profession, 
and is elected in a careful and impartial manner. Every 
member has a vote, and by his vote sanctions the choice 
of our representatives. Perhaps a thousand men give a 
vote every year and thus a very wide electorate expresses 
its deliberate opinion, and the men sent to the Council 
may honestly claim that they have received a mandate 
from the profession to conduct its business as they think 
best. The Council is the only legal body which can 
give effect to the wishes of the profession, and it inter- 
prets the wishes of the profession by the voice of the 
voting papers. Ithas no right to listen to any other 
voice, and I agree with Mr. Simpson that it should not in 
any of its formal motions recognise any suggestions or 
resolutions framed by any meetings of the profession. 
The Annual Meeting only numbers about fifty members, 
and they can only speak as any other meeting of similar 
size. They are a mere handful compared with the 
number who fill up the voting papers and thus tell the 
Council what men they prefer as leaders and what ideas 


‘they approve. The various local societies are in the 


same position, and must not arrogate to themselves the 
the ottice of directing the progress of the Corporate 
Body. They may pass resolutions—nobody can pre- 
vent them, but their resolutions are only the voice of a 
small local gathering. They have a right to forward 
their suggestions to the Council, and that body will 
doubtless meet them with proper attention, but they 
must remember that the Council is alone capable of ac- 
tion, and alone in a position to judge what is best for 
the profession. I am a member of a V.M.5S. and often 
regret that our proceedings are not more strictly con- 
fined to scientific subjects. I cannot but think the 
Council has in recent years been much too freely criti- 
cised, and that it would be well to trust it more impli- 
citly, and treat its members more respectfully. The 
Annual Meeting when it directly elected the Council 
was an important event. Since the ballot was intro- 
duced by a Supplementary Charter our yearly meeting 
is a purely formal gathering to receive and adopt the 
Annual Report. 

In conclusion, Sir, permit me to say you hold are 
sponsible position as directing our ouly weekly org®, 
and may do much harm if you permit the vague de- 
mands of a few restless and disappointed men to misle 
you as to the profession’s real wishes and best interests. 

Your obedient Servant—A Constant REapBe 


[We are obliged to our correspondent for his grave 
and courteous advice, and shall be on guard against 
wicked attempts to mislead us. We hope every pre 
titioner will take heed to the solemn warning - 
offered—that “the Council interprets the wishes of the 
profession by the voice of the voting papers.” In future 
no vote should be given for any man whose views are 
not clearly stated—No one must be taken on trust— 2. 


A CORRECTION. 
rence t0 


Mr. R. Rutherford asks us to say that in refe - 
the resolution proposed by Mr. Cox at last — 
Meeting we erroneously reported him as says here- 
second recommendation I entirely disagree with,” W 


as his words were “I entirely agree with.” 
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Communication. are received from Messrs. c.C 
ham and J. Freeman. 
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